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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO 


EDUCATION’ 


In the total mobilization of our nation 
many industries have ‘‘taken it on the chin”’ 
and closed plants or converted plants and 
personnel without many whimpers. The 
idealistic profession of education also will 
not find any personal or institutional sacri- 
fice too great at the present time if it is 
clearly for the national good. The sacrifice 
demanded must, however, be one that can 
be surely seen to contribute to the ultimate 
and complete victory of our nation. 

Since we are all school people, it may be 
advantageous for a moment to look at our 
present situation from an academic or 
theoretical point of view. The little boy in 
the first grade in school is not aware that he 
is being taught to read according to pro- 
cedures that have been carefully studied 
and planned. Similarly it is possible that 
we educators who are now for the first time 
actively feeling the impact of war mobiliza- 
tion may not realize that the forces which 
are impinging upon us have been studied. 
I must admit, for example, that until a few 
years ago I had not realized that there is a 
large, important, and special technical liter- 
ature dealing with many aspects of national 
mobilization for war. One has but to read 
a book such as ‘‘ The Economics of War’’ by 
Professor Horst Mendershausen, of Ben- 

1 Based on an address at the luncheon of the New 


England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Boston, December 4, 1942. 
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nington College and of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, in order to recognize 
that what is now happening to education is 
but part of the general process by means of 
which a nation with a virtually complete 
peace economy is transformed into one com- 
pletely prepared to throw its full resources 
into total war. Another authoritative con- 
sideration of this whole problem is the 
recent and surprisingly informative treatise 
on labor supply and national defense is- 
sued by the International Labour Office, 
which now has its headquarters at McGill 
University. 

Of course no one would expect complete 
agreement in the literally hundreds of arti- 
cles written by experts in labor economics, 
war population migration, and war mobili- 
zation in England and Germany, France 
and the United States. There is no more 
universal agreement, but also no greater 
difference of opinion, upon the procedures 
which should be employed in war man- 
power mobilization than upon the details 
of any other living issue in economies. The 
London school and the Cambridge Uni- 
versity school of economic physicians and 
their Washington friends do not agree con- 
cerning the management of war finance or 
war taxation. In spite of this, taxation 
policy needs study, and so also a study of 
the technical works in the field of man- 
power mobilization makes it clear that there 
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are certain really established facts in such 
mobilizations. Each society which is or- 
ganizing itself for war must prepare to face 
some basic common problems. Some mobili- 
zation trends and by-products are so funda- 
mental that they no doubt were as obvious 
in the time of Caesar as in the time of 
Napoleon and as compelling and inevitable 
to Genghis Khan as to Hitler. On the other 
hand, some of the forces which influence 
manpower mobilization in this present 
world conflict are altogether novel. Many 
of these newest factors are the ones which 
most directly affect higher education, especi- 
ally in America. 

Today, wars are not fought alone by in- 
fantry soldiers, who are made as much alike 
as possible by long months of close order 
drill. Modern campaigns need well-trained 
and enthusiastically led infantry divisions, 
but they also demand armies of experts who 
have had special training. Engineering 
courses and other specialist-training pro- 
cedures are needed to make the new fighter 
competent to deal with the ever-changing 
and developing elaborate mechanical and 
electrical devices which underlie modern 
naval, air, and land warfare. Thus higher 
technical education and training play a very 
much larger part in the creation of a 
modern fighting force than was ever true 
before this war. This is a fact which is 
being emphasized over and over again by 
certain high Army and Navy leaders today. 
This basic importance of technical educa- 
tion for the modern armed services is still 
sometimes lost sight of by laymen and by 
political leaders. This seems to be especi- 
ally true of those whose personal memory 
of the last war carries them back exclusively 
to trench warfare and the courageous at- 
tacks of massed infantry in crucial battles, 
and of those who have not followed the de- 
velopment of warfare since 1918. Horse- 
and-buggy strategists do not understand 
that mathematics plays a large part in 
modern warfare. A lump of sugar may 
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have been a fine reward for a cavalry horse 
after a battle, but it leaves a tank unmoved. 

It is increasingly clear, therefore, that 
educators must always think of the part 
of the expert in this war. I have had the 
good fortune to be allowed by the national 
government during the past two and a half 
years to direct the operations of the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. This enterprise was begun as a 
war mobilization measure, although of 
course the word ‘‘defense’’ was used during 
the early period of its operation. The basic 
theory behind the roster has been that the 
effective, national, modern war mobiliza- 
tion of men and women with special profes- 
sional skills must be made readily possible 
for ten thousand diversified and ever-chang- 
ing war purposes. Fortunately we were 
allowed to start this enterprise at a rela- 
tively early date, and so at least in this 
aspect of American war mobilization we 
were prepared when Pearl Harbor came. 
Even before the formal declaration of war 
it was apparent in the roster office that there 
were grave shortages of trained individuals 
in certain specialized fields in this country. 
In order to come to grips with this problem 
we were able to induce a committee of dis- 
tinguished citizens to come to the roster 
office and study this question. Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the General Electric 
Company, fortunately was patriotically 
willing to assume the chairmanship of this 
committee. The Young committee, as we 
eall it, reported that a continuing quantita- 
tive study of supply and demand in the 
professions and technical fields was neces- 
sary for America’s war effort. As a result 
of this recommendation a special section of 
the roster was organized and financed by the 
government and has worked continuously 
upon this complex census task ever since. 
In general these studies have shown that the 
basic needs of the Army, the Navy, and 
war industry, let us say for electrical en- 
gineers, must be added together and then 
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balanced against the known existing sup- 
plies of trained men in that field. Only on 
the basis of such specific studies can a co- 
herent and realistic war program for the 
training of definitely known numbers of 
students in our colleges and technical 
schools be established. 

The roster has recently made a detailed 
and comprehensive report, for example, of 
the present situation in America in the vital 
field of physics and also in the whole en- 
gineering profession. A few excerpts from 
the engineering report may show how es- 
sential real information is in planning col- 
legiate training for war needs. According 
to the best data now available there are at 
present about 280,000 professional engineers 
in the United States. Of these about 
twenty-five per cent are in the armed forces 
or are working directly in civilian capacities 
for the War and Navy departments. Fif- 
teen per cent are in other governmental 
positions many of which are of a war 
character. Fifty per cent are in mining, 
manufacturing, or construction, also to some 
extent of a war character. The remaining 
ten per cent are employed in transportation, 
public utilities, or private consulting offices, 
or as teachers in colleges and universities. 
Some of the work of this ten per cent is 
also clearly essential. There are thus at 
the present time few adequately trained 
engineers in good health who aré not fully 
employed in work which is important and 
indeed in most cases necessary to the war 
effort. But more engineers are needed. 
Already reports come to us that basic and 
absolutely essential war industries are being 
sharply handicapped by their inability to 
secure the new engineers which they need. 
The full demands for trained engineers in 
the Army and Navy are also not being met. 
Definite figures as reliable as it is possible 
to gather indicate that at least 32,000 new 
engineers will be needed for technical en- 
gineering work in the Army, Navy, and war 
industry by next July. It is probable that 
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twice this number could well be used by 
that time. According to the most optimistic 
estimates, however, it will not be possible 
for the engineering colleges of the country 
to provide more than 16,000, or half the 
minimum number mentioned above, this 
year. 

A similar analysis indicating the impor- 
tance of technical education in other fields, 
such as agriculture, could be offered if time 
allowed. The need in medicine and dentis- 
try is especially important. A recent mobil- 
ization authority has stated that the two 
principal bottlenecks limiting the eventual 
size of the effective American Army are, 
first, the number of ships possible for Amer- 
ica to construct which will transport and 
maintain an army overseas and, second, the 
number of doctors that America can provide 
for such an army. It is thus obvious that 
any national mobilization plan which con- 
cerns itself with education must see to it 
that there is a continuing and if possible 
augmented stream of doctors, dentists, en- 
gineers, physicists, mathematicians, chem- 
ists with certain sorts of special training, 
and also of many other experts. 

The War Manpower Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Paul V. McNutt, was 
established by President Roosevelt’s execu- 
tive order to rationalize and organize the 
whole conversion of the effective productive 
man- and woman-power of America to the 
war effort. According to the executive 
order which set up the War Manpower Com- 
mission certain specific limitations were im- 
posed upon the commission so far as the 
Army and Navy were concerned. The 
commission, when appointed, however, in- 
cluded representatives of these two services, 
as well as of the Selective Service and the 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 

A special section of the War Manpower 
Commission was established to deal with the 
problems of professional and technical em- 
ployment and training. Edward C. Elliott, 
president of Purdue University, is the able 
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head of this important unit. Associated 
together under this section of the WMC are 
the National Roster, the Procurement and 
Assignment Service, which controls the dis- 
tribution of doctors, dentists, and veterina- 
rians to the armed services and to the 
civilian population, and a special section on 
‘‘college utilization.’’ This latter section 
has worked closely with the Office of Edu- 
cation, which is also under the direct ad- 
ministration of Mr. MeNutt. Dr. Elliott 
appointed an advisory Committee on Re- 
lationships of Higher Edueation to the 
Federal Government. This committee was 
set up by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and is under the able chairmanship of 
Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity. This committee has worked in 
closest harmony with the WMC, and it has 
also necessarily dealt with the Army and 
Navy in advising these services concerning 
their plans for college utilization. 

The lowering of the draft age to 18 has 
naturally produced something of a crisis in 
the relationships between the federal gov- 
ernment and higher education. But in 
meeting this emergency all responsible offi- 
cials in the Army, the Navy, and the WMC, 
and all representatives of the colleges and 
schools of the country are agreed upon one 
proposition : Education and the educational 
institutions of the country must be con- 
sidered at this time basically only in rela- 
tion to what they can do to help in achieving 
a rapid victory. Educational and Army 
and Navy leaders have not forgotten de- 
mobilization and the reconstruction of peace 
years, but still quick and absolute victory 
is properly the one idea that has AAA-1 
priority in all current plans for college and 
school use. Nevertheless, as I have pointed 
out above, in spite of the existence of a 
large technical literature upon mobilization 
and upon the part that education must play 
in such mobilization for a modern mecha- 
nized Army and Navy, there is still real 
opportunity for very human differences of 
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opinion upon the way in which the details 
of such great plans shall be worked out. It 
would be incorrect to say that these ex- 
pected differences of opinion have not de- 
veloped in the councils leading up to the 
plan for the utilization of the colleges of 
the country, which we may expect will soon 
be announced. 

Sharp criticisms of this still officially un- 
announced plan have already appeared. In 
considering these differences of opinion it 
is only fair to call attention to the fact that 
many people profess to see behind the scenes 
in Washington at the present time a 
struggle between military and civilian ad- 
ministrative groups. The leading article 
in Harper’s Magazine, December, 1942, em- 
phasizes, or indeed overemphasizes, this 
point of view. I think it is altogether too 
easy to conjure up the picture of bureau- 
cratic plots in this connection. Washington 
columnists must have copy, and it is easier 
to dramatize a so-called struggle for power 
than it is to dramatize co-operative and ef- 
fective effort. It has been my privilege in 
the past two and a half years to come to 
know some of the men professionally con- 
cerned with higher education in the Army, 
the Navy, the War Manpower Commission, 
the Selective Service System, and a whole 
range of other agencies which are today 
directly in contact with America’s colleges. 
Some of these men wear uniforms and some 
of them do not, but I have yet to find a 
single man in any position of importance in 
these educational liaison circles of Wash- 
ington who is not a patriotic American at- 
tempting to the best of his ability to work 
out a solution to our present grave national 
problems. When a difference of opin- 
ion arises between equally well-meaning, 
equally patriotic, and sometimes equally 
well-informed groups, someone must reach 
a decision. I think there can be no doubt 
that the present plan for college utiliza- 
tion is a plan which has been developed 
largely by educational experts, civil and 
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military, in the War Department. Secre- 
tary Stimson, Assistant Secretary Patter- 
son, G. H. Dorr, special assistant to the 
Secretary of War, General Somervell, Gen- 
eral Dalton, and certain very able and 
distinguished civilian members of the staff 
of the Service of Supply have, in co-oper- 
ation with others, worked out this new 
plan. Secretary Knox, Assistant Secre- 
tary Barker, in civil life the distinguished 
dean of Columbia’s engineering school, 
Admiral Jacobs, and Captain Lake have 
been constructively concerned in the whole 
development from the standpoint of the 
Navy. General Hershey and his associates 
in the Selective Service System have also 
worked out many details of the way in 
which a democratic draft law must be ad- 
ministered in order not unduly to disturb 
America’s essential occupations or those in 
training for such occupations. In the WMC 
itself, General McSherry has as chief of 
operations been able to maintain through 
his close liaison with the U. S. Employment 
Service and his own field offices a close 
surveillance of changing demands for 
trained personnel in the country. Dr. 
Elliott, as noted above, has continuously 
acted as an adviser on the whole problem of 
higher education in relation to the War 
Manpower Commission. 

If there is one universally agreed-upon 
principle concerning manpower mobiliza- 
tion it is the fact that there is nothing static 
in this process as it affects a nation. For 
example, the demands for college-trained 
men at the beginning of war mobilization 
may be different from those that will appear 
in the middle of a war. The exact nature 
of the demands that develop is almost cer- 
tainly, to isolate but a single factor, a fune- 
tion of the scale of casualties and the need 
for replacements demanded by the course 
of the war itself. Thus I think we may 
all consider the plan for the utilization 
of the colleges not as a definitive plan 
but rather as one that will be presented as 
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the best current judgment of those who now 
have control of policy making. As new 
facts become apparent, as new trends in the 
war effort of the United Nations reveal 
themselves, as shifts of administrative judg- 
ment take place, this plan will no doubt see 
continuing and indeed, it may be, major 
modifications. 

When at length the war is won the de- 
mands made upon education will also be 
great and challenging. In every treatise 
upon the economies of war, the problem 
of economic and manpower demobilization 
is necessarily given a large place. It is 
perfectly clear to those of us who have had 
an opportunity to view the planning that 
has so far gone into the problem of the 
utilization of the colleges during the war 
that those in control have not forgotten that 
they must build foundations now to solve 
the demobilization problem. Already pro- 
grams are being formulated for the proper 
control of demobilization. In all these plans 
education at every level plays a large part. 


The ends and objectives of education during 
a demobilization period are of course quite 
distinct from those of a war period. For 
example, at the present time education is 
being called upon primarily to provide 
trained men with technical information and 


special professional skills. It should be 
noted in passing that it is also true that 
many officers in the Army and Navy recog- 
nize that even in wartime the training of 
leaders who have broad knowledge of 
America’s social and historic tendencies is 
itself important in winning the war. Never- 
theless the principal emphasis in education 
during wartime must be on the preparation 
of technicians and specialists. In this con- 
nection it is important for those in authority 
to remember always that we have informa- 
tion which seems to indicate that there are 
fields of higher education in which Germany 
and Japan are training, in relation to the 
population, a larger number of specialists 
than are all the United Nations combined. 
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This latter point is one that should be given 
every prominence because even today edu- 
cation for war is thought of by some non- 
academically trained citizens and even 
Congressmen as a luxury rather than as an 
essential part of the business of preparing 
an army and winning a modern war. 
When peace comes and demobilization is 
the order of the day, it will of course be of 
the greatest importance to educate as many 
citizens as possible for the constructive 
work of postwar years. Thus in the de- 
mobilization period the services of teachers 
of the humanities and the social sciences 
will come into their own as they do not in 
war training. Immediately after the war 
it may well be that the great demand in our 
eolleges and universities will be for the 
services of teachers in these fields. It seems 
especially important that, in the reorganiza- 
tion of education for war, every effort shall 
be made to have as little disadvantageous 
dislocation as possible of the total structure 
of education. Thus when the war is eventu- 


ally won the positive task of education in 
demobilization and in the continued prepa- 
ration of new generations of boys and girls 
for effective American citizenship must go 
on. In this connection may I say that I 
hope we shall never again neglect the proper 
place of military and naval training in our 


peacetime educational plans. This war 
certainly should have taught us for all time 
not to let lapse the insurance policy of 
proper national defense until that distant 
and happy day when the bases of interna- 
tional discord have been really removed and 
not merely frosted over. 

I am happy to say that a constructive 
plan for demobilization education is one 
that is clearly in the minds of many of the 
leaders of our Army and Navy today. Dean 
Barker, to whom reference has been made, 
is deeply concerned with this problem and 
its solution, as shown by his important 
recent address on ‘‘Engineering Looks to 
the Future.’’ The whole Army Institute 
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plan is also concerned with postwar as well 
as with war programs for education. 

As a final statement I cannot resist an 
optimistic observation on current educa- 
tional planning in Washington. In spite of 
the natural desire of which I have spoken of 
some of our politically minded columnists 
to emphasize the differences of opinion that 
sometimes arise in what they call bureau- 
cratic Washington, there is behind the whole 
great human endeavor of America’s capital 
a fine spirit of liberal patriotism in planning 
for the utilization of education in the war 
and in the meeting of postwar problems. 

Some of the most advanced, constructive, 
and novel suggestions for education during 
the war and during the period of demobili- 
zation that I have heard in recent months 
have come directly from the mouths of 
officers who wore khaki or blue caps adorned 
with the symbolic brass. The relationships, 
therefore, as I see them, of the federal 
government to public and private education 
are essentially constructive, democratic, and 
sound. Here and there the implementation 
of the new plans for utilization of educa- 
tion by the government will cause some of 
us as individual educators painful personal 
inconvenience and suffering. Certainly the 
disadvantages which here and there we as 
isolated teachers or as isolated educational 
institutions may suffer will be nothing in 
comparison to the sufferings and sacrifices 
of other individuals and institutions in this 
just war which we must fight and win. 
American industry has for the most part 
quietly taken its medicine and met its new 
problems. So can education. Above all, the 
example of the brave boys and men who 
have gone out of our colleges to defend with 
life itself our very right to have free Ameri- 
can education should keep us as teachers 
and administrators from complaining about 
the essentially small sacrifices which we 
must, it appears now, make as a profession 
actively to assist in bringing victory to our 
nation. 
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RE-EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


I 


WueEn Gregor Ziemer recently broadcast 
the remark that educators must share in 
the peace conference, he was only drawing 
a corollary already evident to readers of 
his book, ‘‘Education for Death,’’ or of 
John 8. Brubacher’s article by the same 
title in ScHoon AND Socrety, August 22, 
1942. After the war we shall still have 
our hands full. Territorial readjustments, 
economic planning, disarmament of aggres- 
sors, and world policing are not all. We 
shall have to re-educate the German peo- 
ple—yes, and, if possible, the Japanese too. 
The war of cultures began before the war 
of cannon, and will go on after it. Totali- 
tarianism is ah idea, and ideas are neither 
bombed out of existence nor negotiated into 
limbo. By systematic indoctrination of 
Nazi youth, Hitler has already laid the 
groundwork for vast sabotage of any post- 
war democratic organization in Germany. 
His pedagogues find the going harder in 
the occupied countries; yet as month fol- 
lows month of occupation, the postwar task 
is made more difficult by the slow penetra- 
tion of Nazi ideology. 

In combating it we shall face the great 
paradox of democracy: the problem of the 
balance between liberty and _ restraint. 
Politically we shall want to foster free 
elections—but we must restrain Fascist 
and Nazi influence. Economically we shall 
want free trade—but we shall be obliged 
to regulate the use of natural resources 
and the flow of goods, money, and labor. 
Culturally we shall want to abolish Nazi 
restrictions upon art, music, literature— 
but we shall be in danger of tying up all 
art in a democratic censorship. We shall 
have to apply to our conquered enemies 
the very sort of interference which in peace- 
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time is the greatest threat to our own demo- 
eratic freedoms. The crowning irony is 
that, believing in the power and the free- 
dom of truth, we shall have to impose and 
enforce the presentation of truth. If the 
Germans and the Japanese are ever to real- 
ize that they have been systematically fed 
upon lies, and if their national word is 
ever to become acceptable as truth, we can- 
not escape a long period of supervision 
over their educational systems each in its 
entirety. 

The central aim of such control is fairly 
evident. It may be stated negatively as 
the breaking down of totalitarian philoso- 
phy, including racism and the idea of the 
paramount state; positively, as the building 
up of international understanding. This 
demands the revival of respect for truth; 
and precisely therein lies the resolution of 
the seeming paradox in such a phrase as 
‘‘democratie indoctrination.’’ Our efforts 
will be resented, at first bitterly and widely. 
The hope of success will lie in our making 
it evident that we are not afraid to have 
the truth known about Hitler, about our- 
selves, or about anything else, but are 
mightily concerned that what is known 
shall be true. The necessary control of 
education must be as little coercive as pos- 
sible, and decreasingly so; but it must be 
adequately coercive at first. 

But how shall we nurture the democratic 
freedoms at the same time that we are sup- 
pressing Nazi teaching? How shall we pro- 
vide for the gradual relaxation of restraint 
—yes, and for its prompt restoration when- 
ever and wherever necessary? How dare 
we hope for even the faintest gleams of 
international understanding amid the ten- 
sions and hatreds that will survive the war 
and the new rivalries that will follow it? 
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How are we to police the world and control 
its re-education without making the con- 
quered Axis peoples feel that they are 
being storm-troopered all over again? How 
can we temper and restrain our own re- 
sentments and prejudices and generate 
enough magnanimity to want genuine edu- 
cation for our enemies? 


II 


No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given. 


But some things can be done, even before 
victory—must be done. The very first and 
most essential is to foresee the problem and 
to have some plans, to know in advance 
what educational clauses we must demand 
in the final treaties. Let education look 
beyond the war as courageously as the 
churches have already done; let scholars 
and teachers formulate and prepare to im- 
plement a world program of democratic 
education. Perhaps a great central World 
Edueation Office, or its preliminary nu- 
cleus, could be set up in the U. S. Office 
of Education, or at NEA headquarters, or 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or in Toronto or 
Melbourne or Geneva. In such an office, 
a staff of great educators accumulating 
and sifting detailed suggestions and plan- 
ning peacetime strategy would have its 
hands full no matter how long the war 
may be. 

Before the peace, secondly, we may 
strive to keep our own democratic skirts 
as clean as possible. Specifically, we may 
adhere to our announced policy of a 
strategy of truth as opposed to the Axis 
strategy of falsehood. By the widest pos- 
sible dissemination of true bulletins we 
may build up in the enemy peoples a feel- 
ing that our word may be trusted at least 
not to misrepresent what actually has hap- 
pened. (As for our future conduct, we had 
better not make too many promises. Our 
shirking the League of Nations makes it 
doubtful that we would be believed.) 
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Third, we can act promptly, as soon as 
any occupied territory is liberated, to re- 
store free and truthful education there. 
So far as possible we should encourage the 
reopening of established schools and the 
return of competent native teachers of 
known democratic sympathies; the idea of 
eoercion in Norway, for example, or in 
Denmark or Holland, is repugnant. But 
we should be ready to assist by furnishing 
everything from lead pencils and library 
charge slips to printing presses and radio 
equipment; and we should be able to sup- 
ply teachers if our friends in these un- 
happy nations want them. 

Fourth, we can do much among prisoners 
of war. We can begin to uneducate them 
in fascist ideology and to re-educate them 
in democratic theory. Much of this will be 
accomplished involuntarily if we have sense 
enough to treat our prisoners with reason- 
able humaneness ; but we should go farther. 
We should offer them classes at least in 
English (perhaps Basic) and in trades; we 
should give them a sound recreational! pro- 
gram; and we should search diligently 
among them for men of good will who may 
be offered more extensive educational ad- 
vantages. We ought by this means to dis- 
cover many potential teachers. But should 
we not find a single one, the effort would 
still be worth while for the sake of training 
Americans, Canadians, Englishmen, in the 
language and ways of our enemies, pre- 
paratory to service as teachers in the enemy 
countries after the war. 

Fifth, we should take other means to pro- 
vide teachers for foreign service. Whether 
or not our military authorities deem it wise 
to permit an educational program among 
prisoners, we must find and train, from 
among people who can be spared from 
direct war service, thousands of competent 
men and women to undertake the delicate 
and hazardous task of teaching in the 
enemy countries. 

The great foreign missionary of the next 
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hundred years must be the teacher. Fired 
with as dauntless a zeal for democracy as 
any evangelist ever felt for his creed, he 
must carry into far and hostile corners of 
the earth the free man’s love of truth, the 
true man’s love of freedom. Where his 
predecessor has translated the Bible into 
a hundred tongues and dialects, he must 
translate Magna Carta and Areopagitica, 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and the Gettysburg Address. 
Where the Christian missionary has been 
embarrassed by English and American 
commercial bueccaneering and tourist erude- 
ness, the democratic missionary must face 
as best he can the inevitable questions about 
British Toryism and American race dis- 
crimination. Where the Baptist preacher 
has labored side by side with the Catholic, 
the Yankee teacher must find ways of get- 
ting along with the Russian. As the relig- 
ious teacher has fought cannibalism and 
polygamy and human sacrifice, the demo- 
cratic teacher will have to contend with 
statism and racism. And as the Christian 
missionary has been heartened by the slow 
parallel advance of piety and literacy and 
sanitation, the democratic missionary will 
be cheered by the spread, perhaps equally 
slow, of the faith for which American and 
British and Canadian and Australian boys 
are dying and will die by the thousands 
more, the free man’s dream of a free world. 
For the ablest of our boys and girls what 
worthier future, for the very cream of our 
teachers what richer distinction or broader 
opportunity, than this of teaching the 
whole world to read and think in freedom, 
to work and worship unconstrained, to talk 
and travel unsuspicious and unsuspected, 
to vote and argue unafraid? 

Even without the war, academic human- 
ism was being pushed aside by practical 
and vocational studies; the bookish pedant 
was being crowded into a deserved ob- 
scurity, while the more balanced advocate 
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of liberal education was getting only here 
and there a grudging hearing. In the mili- 
tary emergency the tendency is necessarily 
but dangerously accelerated. But in the 
long-range view of the postwar world true 
liberal education finds again its place, and 
finds what to many eyes it has lacked, a 
demonstrable usefulness. Who would think 
of sending American teachers as mission- 
aries of democracy into Germany or Italy 
or Japan, as helpers into France or Norway 
or Java, without some knowledge, at least, 
of languages and history? What we are 
too blind to see the need of at home, we 
cannot escape in training teachers for ser- 
vice abroad. 


III 


After the war, when the problem really 
descends upon us, it will be thorny in- 
deed. There is only too great a chance 
that our statesmen will not even face it. 
But assuming that the need will be seen, 
how shall we go about the task? 

We must be prepared to take one leaf 
out of Hitler’s book and reverse it; to 
make a clean sweep of Nazi propagandists 
from German and other schools and to in- 
stall staffs of democratic educators. And 
we must conceive the meaning of ‘‘edu- 
cation’’ broadly; we must have thorough 
plans concerning the restoration of free 
religion, concerning the press and publish- 
ing, concerning radio and cinema. We 
must be reddy with tentative answers to 
countless practical questions; for instance: 


Can we set before the German schoolboy the 
damning parallel of Hitler’s words with his 
actions? 

Can we make that parallel familiar to the Ger- 
man public through German radio stations and by 
short-wave from home, perhaps partly by syste- 
matic use of the anniversary dates of Hitler’s 
perfidies ? 

Can we force the restoration of banned books to 
libraries and bookstores in the Axis nations? Can 
we get them read? 

Can we do some banning on our own account? 
Or dare we trust the truth so far as to let Mein 
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Kampf and its ilk circulate freely, to damn them- 
selves by contrast with works now suppressed? 

Can we break down anti-Semitism by restoring 
the music of Jewish composers, the writings of 
Jewish authors, the discoveries of Jewish scientists? 
Can we force at least a token restoration of prop- 
erty and privilege to some German Jews without 
subjecting them to martyrdom? 

Can we quickly re-establish the world-wide organ- 
izations of scientists, and make newly effective use 
of their international attitude? Can we promptly 
free German science of ideological restrictions? 

Can we take intelligent advantage after the war 
of anti-Nazi German movemerts- which are now 
underground ? 

Can we quickly put into operation a carefully 
preplanned, far-reaching, and intelligently con- 
trolled system of exchange scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and professorships? 

Can we speedily set up non-academic interna- 
tional events like Olympic games and world fairs, 
as nearly uncommercial as possible? 


In most of what precedes, Germany has 
been mainly referred to. In Germany the 
task, staggering as it is, will be compara- 
tively simple. Hitler’s indoctrination has 
been diabolically thorough; but he has 
barely begun in a decade, on a philosoph- 
ical foundation a few generations old, the 
task at which the Japanese have labored 
for centuries. In Japan the identification 
of militaristic imperialism with religion is 
complete, the notion of the super-race is so 
firmly established as to seem axiomatic, the 
subjection of the individual to the state is 
unquestioned. And in Japan we shall face 
the obstacles of a language utterly alien to 
us, and of those baffling attitudes which we 
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eall ‘‘the Oriental mind.’’ The re-educa- 
tion of Japan will be seven times as diffi- 
cult as the re-education of Germany—and 
seven times as imperative. Here our main 
hope must be in the assistance of our Chi- 
nese friends—whose actions make very 
clear sense, suggesting that the Oriental 
and the Occidental minds may have some 
points of contact, after all. 

Contact at those points must at all costs 
be preserved. So must every sympathy we 
can discover between our purposes and 
those of the Soviet. So must every har- 
mony that exists between England and the 
United States, between the English-speak- 
ing nations and the Latin Americans, the 
French, the Czechs. The United Nations 
must remain united; united they must 
undertake no less a task than the re-edu- 
cation of the world. 

And the cost? It will be tremendous. 
We may justly seek to defray it in part 
from the normal school revenues of the 
enemy nations; for this must be no brief 
whirlwind campaign, no casual program of 
advertising democracy. We must take over 
the whole school systems of two or three 
great nations, and materially aid those of 
many more. Undoubtedly we shall have 
to spend, from our own pockets, the value 
of many, many battleships and bombers. 
Perhaps the victorious democracies will 
refuse this burden. Well, there is one 
alternative. 

We can wait until after World War III. 








PRELIMINARY PROGRAM FOR THE ST. 
LOUIS MEETING OF THE AASA 

THE American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will open its annual convention in 
the St. Louis Municipal Auditorium on Friday, 
February 26. Normally the regular sessions 
would begin the following Monday, but the 
desirability of reducing week-end travel as far 
as possible has led to the earlier date. 













On Friday afternoon, Homer W. Anderson, 
president of the association, will preside at the 
discussion of the question, “What Are the Gov- 
ernment Wartime Needs?” Government officials 
scheduled to answer this question are Peter H. 
Odegard, assistant to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and Paul V. MeNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, and chairman, War Manpower 
Commission. . 
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On Saturday morning, with Henry H. Hill, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, presiding, 
“Teacher Supply and In-Service Education” 
will be discussed by: George D. Stoddard, com- 
missioner of education, New York; Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent of schools, Kansas City 
(Mo.); and Karl W. Bigelow, director, Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, ACE. Another 
section on Saturday morning, under the chair- 
manship of A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools, Montclair (N. J.), and national di- 
rector, High School Victory Corps, will con- 
sider the topic, “Teaching the Way of Free 
Men.” The speakers as announced are: John 
A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, Pasadena 
(Calif.) ; Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, of the 
Army (in peacetime, dean of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Edueation); and George S. 
Counts, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

An afternoon session on Sunday will be pre- 
sided over by A. C. Flora, superintendent of 
schools, Columbia (S. C.), and president, NEA. 
“Current Activities of the Educational Policies 
Commission” will be the general theme. Francis 
L. Bacon, superintendent, Evanston (Ill.) Town- 
ship High School, will deseribe “The Secondary 
School of the Future,” and Commissioner Stod- 
dard and Will French, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and act- 
ing superintendent of schools, Long Beach 
(Calif.), will lead in the diseussion of Super- 
intendent Bacon’s paper. “If Ever There Was 
a Cause” is the subject announced for an ad- 
dress by Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia, and chairman, EPC. 

On Sunday afternoon at 4:30 the vesper 
service, after music by a concert orchestra and 
a massed chorus from the St. Louis publie 
schools, will be addressed by Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta. 

Monday afternoon will be given over to the 
meetings of discussion groups dealing with top- 
ies not as yet announced. In the evening, at the 
annual program arranged by the Associated 
Exhibitors of the NEA, Elliott C. Spratt, presi- 
dent of the exhibitors, will pay a tribute to this 
year’s recipient of the American Education 
Award, whose name will be made known later. 
The program will close with an address by 
Major Roswell Rosengren. 
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Tuesday morning’s meeting of Section A will 
deal with the topic, “Education for the Air 
Age,” and wili be addressed by Nickolaus L. 
Engelhardt, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on leave as asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, New York City; 
and by Captain Gill Robb Wilson, state director 
of aviation, New Jersey, and president, Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. Army and Navy 
Air Foree films will be shown. 


LOSSES AND GAINS IN THE PERSON- 
NEL OF THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

RELEASES from the Office of War Informa- 
tion, dated January 9 and 10, state that “ap- 
proximately 8,000 teachers” left colleges and 
universities “between the fall of 1941 and the 
fall of 1942.” The releases were based on the 
preliminary report of a survey by Henry G. 
Badger and Benjamin W. Frazier, of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Data were obtained from 
approximately one half of the 1,717 institutions 
of higher education, and the estimates were com- 
puted from this sampling. 

In all, the report says, the loss in personnel 
during the academie year 1941-42, was about 
five per cent of the total number of teachers 
employed. Except in the teachers colleges, the 
net loss was confined to the men teachers, 7.5 per 
cent of whom left their classrooms and labora- 
tories, while the number of women teachers in- 
creased 1.3 per cent. Losses among the men 
teachers were greater in the state and munici- 
pal colleges and universities than in those under 
private, corporate, and church control. “The 
sharpest drop in personnel reported, 17.1 per 
cent, is among the teachers in publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges,” and the largest increase 
(10.4 per cent) is represented by the women 
teachers in same group of institutions. 

Regarding the steps that have been taken to 
compensate in part for the losses, Mr. Badger 
and Dr. Frazier make the following statements: 


About half the schools reporting have increased 
the number of teaching hours required of staff 
members. The second most widely used measure 
is the discontinuance of some courses. Other com- 
monly used procedures in descending order of im- 
portance are: Replacing men with women, increas- 
ing salaries, obtaining selective-service deferment 
of men, retention of teachers beyond the normal 
retirement age, and employing graduate assistants. 
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These measures have been taken by 100 or more of 
the institutions included in the survey. 

A relatively small number of institutions re- 
ported the following means of alleviating faculty 
shortages: Employing part-time teachers, increas- 
ing class size, transferring teachers from their 
regular departmental assignment to a related de- 
partment, alternating and combining courses, pool- 
ing instructional work among other instructors, 
securing professional men such as physicians, law- 
yers, and engineers to teach single courses in their 
fields, using qualified men to teach their minor 
fields of specialization, and employing undergrad- 
uate students. 

The report suggests that more college adminis- 
trators give further trial to some of the infre- 
quently used measures, such as the transferring 
of teachers from “surplus fields” to “shortage 
fields” and the employment of other profes- 
sional men to teach single courses. It suggests 
that such changes involve fewer hardships to 
teachers and less danger of lowering standards 
than do some of the more frequently employed 
procedures. 

The report as so far released does not mention 
the possibility of temporary transfers of teach- 
ers from institutions with limited demands in 
certain fields to institutions now handicapped 
by serious shortages in the same fields; but per- 
haps such transfers will come about more or less 
automatically. 

It is to be hoped that another report will be 
available as soon as possible after February 1, 
covering the losses (and gains, if any) during 
the first half of the academic year, 1942-43. 


EDUCATION AND THE “PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL DISARMAMENT” OF THE 
AXIS 

Wir the present prospects of complete vic- 
tory over the Axis in the not distant future, a 
fundamental educational question has been 
brought into the limelight by Vice President 
Wallace, one of whose statements in an address 
delivered on December 28 received headline 
notice in the press both at home and abroad. 
The statement was this: 

A special problem that will face the United Na- 
tions immediately upon the attainment of victory 
over either Germany or Japan will be what to do 
with the defeated nation. The United Nations 
must back military disarmament with psychological 
disarmament—supervision, or at least inspection, 
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of the school systems of Germany and Japan, to 
undo as far as possible the diabolical work of Hitler 
and the Japanese war lords in poisoning the minds 
of the young. 


There has been a sharp division of opinion 
in the radio and newspaper comments on this 
proposal. Strong support in some quarters has 
been countered by marked disagreement in other 
quarters. Chiefly, objection has been raised on 
the ground that any attempt to control the edu- 
cational policies and programs of other peoples 
would violate the very ideals for which this 
country is now fighting. The issue has been 
fairly sharply drawn, and will doubtless be 
more clearly defined with further discussion. 

That what is taught in a nation’s schools may 
be of as vital a concern to other nations as are 
its provisions for material armament was recog- 
nized during World War I, and the first bill 
sponsored by the NEA for federal participation 
in the support of education, introduced in Con- 
gress early in 1919, made a provision for the 
appointment to our embassies and legations of 
“educational attachés” who could keep us in- 
formed as to educational developments, whether 
praiseworthy or sinister, in other countries. 
This bill and its successors never got beyond 
the rooms of the committees to which they were 
referred, but it is interesting to note that at 
least one foreign country—Czechoslovakia— 
adopted the policy, not in all probability be- 
cause of the recommendation in the NEA bill, 
but rather because of the high regard in which 
the Czechs, since the time of Comenius, have 
held education and the potential influence of its 
institutions. 

The present war has provided a much more 
spectacular demonstration of the significance of 
organized education to the development of 
powerful and all-pervasive “ideologies” (the 
word was in the dictionaries long before World 
War I, but not in its current connotation), and 
it is likely that the interest already aroused by 
Mr. Wallace’s proposal will be extended and 
intensified. The question is certainly one that 
should be fully and freely discussed before the 
advent of peace brings with it ten thousand 
other intricate problems, each clamoring for im- 
mediate solution. For this reason, SCHOOL AND 
Society is glad to include in the present number 
a highly competent article by Fred A. Dudley, 
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which clearly states some of the important issues 
involved in the problem, and to announce for 
early publication another equally clarifying 
paper written from a somewhat different point 
of view by I. L. Kandel and Walter M. Kotsch- 
nig under the title, “The Messianic Complex.” 


A SERIES OF INSTITUTES FOR LI- 
BRARIANS, SPONSORED BY ALA 


Wir funds obtained from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the American Library 
Association will hold a series of institutes for 
librarians during 1943 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing war and postwar “problems and issues.” 
The initial meeting will be a National Institute 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, January 30-31, 
which will include 21 regional institutes and as 
many as possible of the local ones in the various 
states. Drummond Jones, an authority on adult 
education, will lead the discussions, and the “‘sub- 
ject specialists” attending the institute will be 
Walter H. C. Laves, chief, Organizations Ser- 
vice Division, OCD; Mrs. Quincey Wright, presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson Foundation; and Walter 
H. Blucher, director, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 

The four sessions of the institute will be de- 
voted to the following topies: “Ideas are weap- 
ons; what citizens must know and do to win the 
war; preparing for the postwar period in 
America; and preparing for a postwar world.” 
“What can librarians do to promote reading and 
thinking on these issues?” is the question that 
participants are asked to keep in mind, and the 
program “will be kept flexible and methods of 
discussion will be demonstrated and analyzed.” 
There will be no set speeches. Attendance will 
be limited to 200 librarians representing differ- 
ent types of libraries and different sections of 
the country. 

Upon these delegates to the National Institute 
is laid the responsibility of organizing the re- 
gional institutes and serving as co-ordinators of 
the local institutes. The entire series will make 
available to all librarians “an opportunity dur- 
ing the year to inform themselves about war- 
related problems and issues.” It will then be 


their job to stimulate “reading and thinking 
about them.” 
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KDP’S ANNUAL LECTURE IS CAN- 
CELED FOR ST. LOUIS BUT 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 

Tue Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, 
honor society in education, announces that the 
dinner meeting normally held at the time of the 
midwinter convention of the AASA will not be 
held this year, and that a regional conference 
planned for the same time will also be canceled. 
The council sought advice from the Office of 
Defense Transportation and received a tele- 
gram urging that “common-earrier transporta- 
tion” to meetings planned for St. Louis be eur- 
tailed voluntarily. 

For the past thirteen years the society has 
sponsored a dinner meeting at which a lecture 
has been given. These are published in a some- 
what expanded form in the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lectureship Series. In order to give the lec- 
turer ample time for preparation, he is selected 
early in the preceding year, and his lecture is 
published in book form and is ready for distri- 
bution immediately after the adjournment of 
the dinner meeting. 

I. L. Kandel, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, accepted the in- 
vitation to give this year’s lecture. This is now 
going through the press and will be published 
at approximately the same time as in preceding 
years. The Lectureship Series is published by 
the Maemillan Company. Dr. Kandel’s contri- 
bution, entitled “The Cult of Uncertainty,” is 
the fourteenth of the series. It will be listed at 
$1.50 and may be ordered from the publishers. 

The Lectureship Series was inaugurated in 
1929 by John Dewey, whose contribution, “The 
Sources of a Science of Education,” is now re- 
garded as one of the classics in educational lit- 
erature. Recent Kappa Delta Pi lecturers have 
been Edgar W. Knight (1941); Thomas H. 
Briggs (1940); Edward L. Thorndike (1930) ; 
John Dewey (who gave the tenth lecture, 1938) ; 
and Boyd H. Bode (1937). 


ESSENTIAL ITEMS FOR EDUCATiONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND 


A NEWLY formed Council for Educational 
Advance consisting of representatives of the 
National Union of Teachers, the Trades Union 
Congress, the Cooperative Union Education 
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Committee, and the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation has issued the following program of 
essential items for a new Education Bill which 
the council urges should be passed by Parlia- 
ment without delay: 


1. The raising of the school-leaving age to 15 
without exemption by the end of the war, and to 
16 not more than 3 years later. 

2. Free education under a single secondary code 
for all children after the primary stage. 

3. Common standards of staffing, equipment, and 
amenities in all schools. 

4, Adequate provision of nursery schools and 
classes. 

5. Free medical services and school meals. 
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6. Maintenance allowances for children in all 
post-primary schools. 

7. Day continued education for all between 16 
and 18. 

8. Prohibition of employment below the school- 
leaving age, and its control by the education au- 
thorities up to the age of 18. 

9. The licensing and inspection of any school 
outside the national system. 

10. A unified system of administration to replace 
the dual control of schools. 

11. Free access to universities and higher tech- 
nical colleges for all who can benefit thereby. 

12. Ample provision for adult education, 


Professor R. H. Tawney is chairman of the 
council. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JAMES I. SWEARINGEN, director of instruction, 
Chicago Teachers College, has been appointed 
acting president of the college, replacing John 
A. Bartky, president, who has been granted 
leave for service as a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy. William Kaiser, of the department 
of social science and chairman of the Faculty 
Council, will sueceed George Boyle as acting as- 
sistant to the president. Mr. Boyle is now a 
lieutenant in the Navy. 


Car. A. KALLGREN, dean of students, Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college. Howard B. Jeffer- 
son, professor of philosophy and religion, has 
been named assistant dean. 


WALTER PERSON, head of the commercial de- 
partment, Waldorf College (Forest City, Iowa), 
has been appointed dean of the college to suc- 
ceed E. A. Schoeld, resigned. 


Dennis H. Cooke, whose professorship at 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), was erroneously reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, November 14, 1942, as a 
recent appointment, has held the headship of 
the department of educational administration 
for a number of years. 


AMONG appointments at the recently reorgan- 
ized Albany College (now Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore.) are the following: A. A. 





Groening, professor of geology, Linfield College 
(McMinnville, Ore.), professor of physies and 
mathematies; the Reverend Lloyd Vernon 
Moore, professor of Bible and religious educa- 
tion; Florence Peebles, professor of science, 
Chapman College (Los Angeles), professor of 
biology; Carl Emanuel Salomon, professor of 
English, College of Idaho (Caldwell), professor 
of English; Katherine Sabin Arnold, instructor 
in mathematics and French; and Ada Hastings 
Hedges, instructor in journalism. 


P. Mervitte Larson, of the staff of North 
Park College (Chicago), has succeeded J. Glenn 
Ross as acting head of the department of speech, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton. Dr. Ross is on leave of absence as national 
director of the speakers’ bureau, American Red 
Cross. 


Paut D. Haynig, superintendent of schools, 
Edgewater (Colo.), has been appointed director 
of training with Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany, Denver. 

Dovetas Parry, clinical psychologist, Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University, has been appointed 
clinical psychologist, Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale. In addition to his study of children at the 
times of the regular quarterly clinics, Dr. Parry 
will give a course in procedures in guidance, 
including individual guidance of freshman and 
sophomore students. Reba Hartley, who be- 
came a member of the department of physiology 
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and health education last September, was re- 
cently appointed to the staff of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance. 


THE REVEREND Ropert E. BRENNAN, O.P., 
founder of the Thomistie Institute, Providence 
(R. I.) College, has been appointed visiting 
professor of psychology, Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Montreal. Father Brennan 
is giving a course in the history of experimental 
psychology. 


THE REVEREND Epwarp A. McDermott, O.P., 
of the department of Romance languages, Prov- 
idence College, has been appointed prefect of 
Aquinas Hall. Father MeDermott is the third 
to hold this post in the resident students’ build- 
ing. The Reverend Charles V. Reichart, O.P., 
has been appointed to the department of biol- 
ogy, succeeding George Kenny, who resigned re- 
cently to become senior instructor in biology, 
State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. 


VERNON L. NICKELL, formerly superintendent 
of schools, Champaign (Ill.), became state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, January 11, 
succeeding John A. Wieland. Among the first 
appointments to be made by Superintendent 
Nickell was that of Robert G. Smith, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rushville (Ill.), as chief 
clerk. Mr. Smith assumed his new duties im- 
mediately following the inauguration of Mr. 
Nickell. 


Wayne O. Reep, who was recently elected 
state superintendent of public instruction, Ne- 
braska, has reorganized the office “in the in- 
terest of more efficient performance,” according 
to the Nebraska Educational Journal for Janu- 
ary. The new plan recognizes two divisions 
of work: that of administration and that of 
educational supervision. Leonard L. Larson, 
deputy state superintendent, will have general 
supervision of three subdivisions—certification 
of teachers, registration of nurses, and the sta- 
tistical division. W. A. Rosene will continue as 
director of the certification of teachers. Frank 
Sorenson, assistant professor of secondary edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed co-ordinator of supervision and cur- 
riculum research; Edith Greer, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Richardson County, will 
act as supervisor of rural elementary education; 
and Leo Perry Black, instructor in the Teach- 
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ers College High School, University of Ne- 
braska, is supervisor of secondary education. 


WayLAND Osporn, professor of education 
and director of teacher training, Central Col- 
lege (Pella, Iowa), has been named executive 
secretary, Iowa Board of Educational Ex- 
aminers, to succeed Russell E. Jonas, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Black Hills Teachers 
College (Spearfish, S. D.), was reported in 
ScHOoL AND Society, August 1, 1942. 


H. Currron PANNELL, professor of education, 
University of Alabama, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Tuscaloosa (Ala.), to 
succeed H. G. Dowling, who resigned, January 
18, to accept the post of state commissioner of 
revenues. In addition to his duties in the su- 
perintendency, Dr. Pannell will continue in the 
professorship at the university. 


C. W. Bremer, superintendent of schools, St. 
Johns (Mich.), has been elected to sueceed John 
A. Craig in the superintendency at Muskegon 
(Mich.), when the latter retires next June after 
thirty-two years of service to the schools. 


Harry DeWitt De Groat, principal, State 
Teachers College (Cortland, N. Y.), has an- 
nounced his intention to resign in September, 
1943. Dr. De Groat has served the college (for- 
merly State Normal School) for the past thirty 
years. 


Recent Deaths 

CHARLES BAKER HeEpRICK, acting dean, Berke- 
ley Divinity School, Yale University, died, Janu- 
ary 12, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Hed- 
rick, who had an international reputation as an 
historian of all religions and of New Testament 
exegesis, had served as master (1900-03), St. 
Luke’s School (Wayne, Pa.) ; rector (1908-09), 
St. Mark’s Chureh (Starke, Fla.); and in- 
structor (1911-12), professor of the literature 
and interpretation of the New Testament (since 
1912), and acting dean (since 1941), Berkeley 
Divinity School. 

Peart M. Zanes, teacher of social science, 
Western Michigan College of Education (Kala- 
mazoo), died, January 13, at the age of forty- 
three years. Miss Zanes had taught for fifteen 
years in the East Orange (N. J.) Junior High 
School before going to Kalamazoo in 1938. 
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Max MELTSNER, associate professor of chem- 
istry, City College (New York), succumbed to a 
heart attack, January 16, at the age of fifty- 
seven years. Dr. Meltsner had served the col- 
lege since 1915: as tutor (1915-21), instructor 
(1921-30), assistant professor (1930-37), and 


associate professor since 1937. 


JOHN CLARENCE F Loop, retired Latin master, 
St. Mark’s School (Southborough, Mass.), died, 
January 16, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Dr. Flood had served the school from 1897 until 


his retirement, 1929. 


SAMUEL NorturuP Harper, professor of the 
Russian language and institutions at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and son of the late William 
Rainey Harper, organizer and first president 
of the university, died unexpectedly on January 


18 at the age of sixty. 


Coming Events 

Daniet L. Marsu, president, Boston Univer- 
sity, has announced that the university has been 
selected by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs to sponsor a regional 
institute on Inter-American affairs “of interest 
to both North and South Amerieans.” The in- 
stitute will be held March 13-15, dates that will 
coincide with the celebration of the university’s 
Founders’ Day. Among the speakers scheduled 
for the two observances will be: Sumner Welles, 
Undersec retary of State; Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; Thomas 
J. Watson, president, International Business 
Machines Corporation; George P. Howard, of 
Chile; Licenciado Rudolfo Brito Foucher, reetor 
of the University of Mexieo; and Fernando 
Carbajal, of Peru. 

Because of war conditions, the annual Con- 
ference on Reading Instruction sponsored by 
the Reading Clinic, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, will not be held in April as announeed 
earlier. Instead, a special seminar on differ- 
entiated reading instruction will be conducted 
by Emmett A. Betts, director of the elinie, dur- 
ing the week of August 9-16, as part of the 
regular summer-session offerings. Outlines for 
the seminar may be secured from the secretary 


of the elinie. 
Gifts, Grants, Bequests 


ACCORDING to an announcement in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, December 5, all but $20,- 
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000 of Mrs. Melusina H. Varick’s estate, “esti- 
mated in excess of $100,000,” will go to Dart- 
mouth College under her probated will. 

Park CoLLEGE (Parkville, Mo.) will receive 
from the estate of the late Mrs. Katherine 
Adams Wells, who, in 1934, gave the college 
$50,000, approximately $125,000, “designated 
for endowment,” the income to be used either 
for salaries or for scholarships. 

SCIENTISTS in the School of Nutrition, Cor- 
nell University, using a grant of $4,500 from 
the Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, have 
been making a comprehensive study of the 
nutrients in foods causing them to be classified 
as “protective” and of the comparative content 
of foods when harvested and when bought by 
the consumer. The purpose of the study is to 
establish standards that can be demanded by 
consumers, 

THE gift of $1,000, made available annually 
by Colonel E. S. Evans, Detroit industrialist 
and aircraft authority, to Wayne University for 
a project to be known as the Evans Grant for 
Air Cargo Research, has been announced by 
David D. Henry, executive vice-president of the 
university. The project will be under the di- 
rection of Spencer A. Larsen, associate pro- 
fessor of business administration and principal 
economist in the Wholesale and Retail Policy 
Section of WPB, and looks forward to the post- 
war commercial use of aireraft. The research 
staff will make a study of American commerce, 
at home and abroad, and of improvements in 
the manufacture of aircraft and the cost of 


operating them. 


Other Items of Interest 

ScHooL AND Society has received the first 
issue of the Boletin del Instituto Psicopeda- 
gogico Nacional, published in Lima, Peru. The 
Instituto was recently established for the scien- 
tific study of the various phases of our educa- 
tional foundations; it will be concerned with the 
experimental observation of their characteristics 
and with the proposal of educational practices 
adapted to concrete realities. The Instituto has 
five divisions: (a) investigations of normal 
pedology; (b) investigations of special pedol- 
ogy; (¢) anthropological investigations; (d) 
educational investigations; and (e) vocational 
guidance. The Boletin contains articles on 
“The Psychology of Puberty,” by Walter Blum- 
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enfeld, and on “Anthropometric Studies of 
Pupils in the Schools of Lima” and “The Phys- 
ieal Growth of Mestizos in Lima.” 


Tue following American institutions of learn- 
ing, as a gesture of good will, have offered 
scholarships to Icelandic students on the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of Iceland’s independence: 
Hobart College 
University; Boston University; University of 


(Geneva, N. Y.); American 


Southern California; Brown University; North- 
western University; University of Wisconsin; 
and Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Tue Bureau of Cooperation with Edueational 
Institutions, University of Michigan, George E. 
Carrothers, director, has begun the publication 
of a leaflet, called Observations, which is de- 
signed to foster “the exchange of ideas con- 
cerning teaching, school organization, school 
equipment, and administration” between the 
secondary schools and the university—a “two- 
way passage” of ideas that have been tried out 
and found good. The leaflets will be “numbered 
and punched for binding in a loose-leaf note- 
book,” so that teachers and administrators may 
keep files of them. This action by the univer- 
sity as the head of the educational system of the 
state is in line with the action, in 1925, of the 
High Sehool Principals Division of the Mich- 
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igan Edueation Association in appointing a 
committee on college relations, a committee that 
“has worked in close with the 


co-operation 
university.” 

THE accelerated program of Providence (R. 
I.) College began on January 5, a new aca- 
demic year for “newly advaneed seniors, ju- 
niors, sophomores.” Freshmen who matrieu- 
lated last June are now sophomores, but Sep 
tember matriculates are still freshmen. A new 
class of freshmen will enter January 27, among 
whom will be high-school seniors who have com 
pleted half the senior year’s work in high school 
have the recommendations of their 


and prin 


cipals as able to do college work. Classes will 
now begin half an hour later in the morning 
“to ease transportation congestions”; commando 
training will be given in the gymnasium instead 
of outdoors; and all enlisted reservists who have 
not completed requirements in mathematics and 
physies will concentrate upon these subjects. 
FULL-TIME workers, according to the Ohio 
State 1943, will 
again be offered college courses in the seeond 
School. 


University News, January, 


quarter of the university’s Twilight 
More than 500 men and women, “employed by 
106 different Columbus industries,” took advan 
offerings during the autumn 


tage of these 


quarter. 


Comment and Criticism... 





POLITICAL ATTACKS ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

In a pamphlet published about a year ago 
summarizing his annual report to the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Chicago, Robert 
M. Hutchins, president, made an interesting 
point in discussing the great social value of the 
He looked with 
some alarm upon the political raid which Gov- 
ernor Talmadge was then making on the uni- 


large endowed universities. 


versity system of Georgia, observed ominous 
threats of similar action elsewhere in the coun- 
try, and pointed out that one of the safeguards 
against irresponsible political attack on the tax- 
supported institutions was the example in free- 
dom and integrity which is maintained by the 
independent endowed universities. 





Here, Mr. Hutchins is dealing with one of the 
most important problems confronting higher 
education in the United States, a problem which 
appears to be becoming more critical during 
times of social erisis, and one to which the great 
old universities of continental Europe have, for 
the time at least, completely succumbed. 

What he says about the trend in state-sup- 
ported institutions in this country is all too 
true, but the remedy he proposes is not one on 
which we can afford to depend permanently. 
The greatest quantity of higher education in 
the future is going to be given by public in- 
stitutions. They will need to be safeguarded 
by something less tenuous and more direct than 
the admittedly fine example of a few great, 
rich foundations. 
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One way to safeguard public education from 
the dangers that Hutchins quite properly fears 
is to remove it by legal provisions as far as 
immediate control of the 


possible from the 


political state government. In some states this 
has been practically accomplished for state uni- 
The high 


schools, and publie schools generally, also have 


versities by constitutional provisions. 


an organizational structure established by law 
make 


everywhere except in some of the great cities. 


which tends to them reasonably safe 
Unfortunately, with the exception of the few 
universities already mentioned, higher educa- 
tion, which needs most of all to be free, is now 
generally the most vulnerable of all to political 
attack. 

The state teachers colleges especially, in many 
states, have a decidedly spotty record and al- 
Ways occupy a precarious position because there 
are no adequate legal safeguards to protect 
them. The complete independence of the edu- 
cational institution from any kind of arbitrary 
administrative interference by any _ politically 
rovernmental whatsoever is a 


elected agency 


first requsite. This independence is necessary, 
no matter how high-minded and wise the gov- 
ernor or other administrative officers may be, 
or how old may be the tradition of non-inter- 
ference. 

In order to secure and maintain such indepen- 
dence, the schools must have the organized sup- 
port of the people. This can be secured in a 
variety of ways, but not without conscious effort 


and The 


year-old tradition of academic independence, set 


everlasting vigilance. two-hundred- 
by the old endowed universities, needs to be fre- 
quently expounded to lay audiences and to stu- 
dent and alumni bodies, until the people reach a 
state of mind where they will fight any slightest 
move to hamstring the freedom of their great 
We need to teach our 
labor 


educational institutions. 
alumni and student organizations, the 
unions, and organizations representing minority 
groups generally to feel concerned about the 
freedom of publicly supported higher education 
and to be ready to use their power to intimidate 
any meddling governmental authority. Labor 
organizations and minority religious and racial 
groups generally have a very heavy stake in 
With some effort they ean be 


free schools. 
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brought to see what that stake is, and together 
they can constitute a body of opinion which 
will prove a strong safeguard to the institu 
tions. Furthermore, such organizations as the 
American Medical Association and the various 
bar associations should also be deeply concerned 
for the complete integrity of institutions of 
higher education. What has happened to th 
law and to medicine in Germany should serve 
as an example of what can happen when an 
unrestrained, irresponsible government takes 
over the control of the learned professions. 

Higher education in the United States needs 
to give some thought to the dangers that are 
facing it. There may still appear to be plenty 
of ground for complacency in most of the states, 
but what has happened in Europe certainly does 
not encourage us to be too sure of ourselves. 
The time for American higher edueation to look 
to the ramparts of its liberties is before majo 
breeches have been made in them anywhere. In 
the meantime, every retreat that is made on 
every littlest front is a threat to the whole great 
structure of higher education in America, public 
and private. 

Roscoe PuLuiAM 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE 


CURTAILING THE COLLEGE 


CATALOGUE 
Ever since Pearl Harbor—and every article 
nowadays must begin with this memorable 


phrase—Americans have had drummed _ into 
their ears the vital necessity of conserving 
metals, rubber, gasoline, and many other war 
and peace materials. Right from the start, 
colleges and universities have unselfishly co- 
operated in a variety of ways toward the realiza- 
tion of this policy. Many have subjected their 
practices of purchasing and distributing equip- 
ment to the cold analysis of actual, irreducible 
need. Waste began to give way to eare in con- 
sumption. 

All this, however, is hardly enough; the ecol- 
leges can and should do more. This article will 
offer one suggestion as to how the American 
college can better fulfill its responsibility to the 
war effort. 

If one were permitted but an interlude of 
fancied facetiousness amid the serious atmos- 
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nhere of an essay employing the ‘dismal science” 
- a backdrop, one could say that conservation 
n the eolleges is best exemplified by the redue- 
on in the number of courses and the consequent 
“retirement” of the minor faculty. (The major 
faculty goes into retirement, without quotation 
rks.) But here is not the proper place to 
analyze the sociological phenomenon of youthful 
srofessors emeriti. It is enough that the situa- 
n does not arise from a primary fault of the 
olleges; c’est la guerre. 

To return to the serious, each institution of 
higher learning maintains the custom of issuing 
annually a printed guide to its physical plant 
and mental menu. This bulletin must indeed be 

publicity medium par excellence, to judge 
from the loving care with which it is composed 
and the elaborateness which characterizes the 
finished product. The catalogue is the cover- 
piece of the college, the showease of the store, 
It emits an in- 
For the 


ake of this document’s respectable appearance, 


the index to the ingredients. 


ull 


fluence far beyond its packed pages. 


faculty members are harried and hurried to hunt 
for higher honorifies in the form of doctors’ 
degrees. In more respects than those mentioned 
does the catalogue give evidence of the signifi- 
cant spot it occupies in the scheme of American 
higher edueation. 

This situation makes the fortheoming pro- 
posal all the more drastic; namely, to reduce the 
college catalogue to a bare reminder of what 
in most cases is still an opulent existence. At 
first glanee this appears to be a heresy of the 
basest sort, one caleulated to undermine the 
American system of higher education at its 
very foundation. Mature reflection, on the 
other hand, will reveal more Wahrheit than 
Dichtung in the suggestion. Let the facts speak 
for themselves. 

Many colleges load their catalogues with more 
courses than are actually taught, labeling them, 
offered during 1942-3.” 
appear with monotonous 
regularity anyhow, why not publish a biennial 


for instanee, “Not 
Since most courses 
catalogue which will identify each course as to 
the date of offering? This procedure will 
diminish duplieation, cut costs, and ineonven- 
ience but a few. More exactly, hours of typing, 
linotyping, proofreading, editing, mailing, etc., 
will be saved; tons of paper will be salvaged 
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for other uses; countless man-hours in the col 
lege, in the press, and in the post-office will be 
spared for more essential services; administra- 
tors will be able to pay full attention to the 
duties for which they were primarily engaged. 
This is the basie suggestion. Some eolleges 
have already pioneered in this respect. 

It will soon become clear to the unbiased on 
looker that a 
plementation” will not direetly result from the 
The author is not 


universal acclamation and “im 
publication of this plan. 
self-deluding. There are institutions so hoary 
with traditional observanees that they would 
never, war or no war, allow a new idea to intrude 
upon their conservative consciousness. To them 
a few supplementary suggestions are addressed 
in the hope that the spirit of the times will wean 
them a wee bit from their wasteful ways. 

First, eut out the calendar. Thanks to the 
generosity of publishing and brewing firms, a 
plentiful supply is available gratis for the stu 
dent, the professor, and the administrator. As 
for the holidays and other special occasions 
when classes are not held, there is the reliable 
word-of-mouth method. Students and profes 
sors do not, when of sound mind, come to elass 
when they are not required to. The bulletin 
board is a good place for other announcements. 

A second step in economy is to prune the 
pedigree of the faculty. It is enough to iden- 
tify a member of the staff in this wise: Nicholas 
Maynard (or simply, M.) Wilbur, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(just onee is sufficient), Professor of Ethical 
Why institution 
where the professor has studied or taught? 
Who takes the those ex 
periences? Students 
wealth of the professorial background. 


Eeonomies. mention each 


trouble to evaluate 
appreciate the 
Fellow 


professors are well versed in their colleague's 


eannot 


professional past, having heard its praise from 
his own lips. Such information is a superfluous 
luxury, an instrument toward intra-institutional 


some 


invidiousness. Why not economize by 
judicious editing? 

Third, trim down the numbers, titles, and de 
In the Golden Age 


of catalogue construction, courses were simply 


scriptions of the courses. 
known as Physies 5 or English 12; now, as 
History 147.326 or Sociology 110AjII. Titles 
have likewise been inflated, from the dignified 
“Child Psychology” to the encyclopedic “The 
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Edueational, Mental, Sociological, Aesthetic, 
Vocational and Physical Adjustment, Rehabili- 
tation, and Guidance of Physically and Men- 
tally Handicapped Children in a World at 
War.” This title is slightly exaggerated and 
disguised to prevent easy identification of the 
college where this course is being taught. Con- 
cerning the course descriptions, the less written 
the more satisfying. Since it is comparatively 
rare for the content of a course to fit the de- 
scription as it appears in the catalogue, it fol- 
lows that the description may be allowed to 
dwindle with no loss to learning. 

The fourth supplementary suggestion is con- 
cerned with the historical data in the catalogues. 
Inasmuch as most institutions of any size or 
pretension have already published histories of 
their development—and these tend in many 
cases to be carefully written, factually accurate, 
and relatively modest and_ self-critical—there 
does not appear to be any pressing need for an 
historical narrative embodying oceasional mis- 
leading and inaccurate claims to be incorporated 
in the catalogue. After all, institutional his- 
tories, not catalogues, are subject to review by 
fact 
their greater degree of authenticity. 


influence 
If such be 


magazine crities, a which must 
the case, the historical data in the catalogue may 
be safely whittled down to a mere chronological 
table. 

These, then, are some of the methods by which 
colleges can snip off the superfluity of their 
catalogues and economize in the interests of the 


war effort. The streamlined product of this 
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“ampaign of conservation will in many a sense 
be superior to its overworded, overstuffed prede 
eessor. 

The ecaptious critic may with some justice 
raise the issue of technological unemployment: 
the curtailment of the catalogue will certainly 
result in the loss of jobs. Granted, but this 
criticism fails to take into account the fact that 
more workers will now be available for better- 
paying war jobs. Furthermore, in the more 
pleasant postwar world, the colleges may desire 
to return to the old-style catalogue, or better 
still, if they decide to continue the reforms here 
suggested, they may invest the money thus saved 
in the subsidization and publication of research 
studies. In either case, the displaced workers 
will once more be gainfully occupied. 

It is gratifying to learn that some colleges and 
universities have anticipated one or two of the 
changes suggested for the eatalogue. It is highly 
necessary that a much greater number of Ameri- 
can higher institutions take proper steps toward 
the consolidation of catalogue content. The im- 
plications of such a program of economy are 
far-extending and incaleulable. (Speaking of 
caleulations, one might speculate on how many 
aircraft carriers can be constructed in one year 
from the stapling metal salvaged by reason of 
the change from an annual to a biennial edition 
of the college catalogue.) 

Many a jest is spoken in truth. 

WILLIAM W. BricKMAN 

{pIToR, Education Abstracts, 

New York CITY 


Correspondence ... 





YALE UNIVERSITY’S POLICY REGARD- 
ING THE ADMISSION OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL SENIORS 

To THE Eprror OF SCHOOL AND Society: 

My attention has been ealled to the item on 
page 603 of your issue of December 19, which 
I quote: 

Yale University, however, in a release under date 
of December 8, announced that it ‘‘ will accept qual- 
ified secondary-school seniors in February on recom- 
mendation of principals and headmasters.’’ 

What the release was, to which you refer, I 


am not now sure. I am certain, however, that 





the statement in this paragraph does not fairly 
represent Yale’s attitude toward admission at 
this time. I enclose a copy of a letter we sent 
to approximately four hundred and fifty schools 
on our mailing list, on November 14, 1942. You 
will notice that an applicant who is not gradu- 
ating from secondary school in January ean be 
considered by the Board of Admissions only 
under definite restrictions: 

(a) Request for his consideration should be 
initiated by his school headmaster or principal ; 

(b) The applicant should have completed the 
minimum subject requirements for admission to 
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Yale, with the possible exception of twelfth-grade 
English ; 

ce) He must write the required Aptitude and 
Achievement Tests in January. 

Since your statement has caused some mis- 
understanding among the readers of your maga- 
‘ine, I shall be obliged if you will print this 
correction. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Epwarp S. Noyes 

CHAIRMAN, 

BoARD OF ADMISSIONS, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE LATIN AMERICANS HAVE STILL 


TO BE HEARD FROM 
I reEAD Carleton Washburne’s “Notes on a 
South American Trip,’ 
January 9, with interest. 
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It must have been 
: great comfort to him on his trip to discover 
that “Mr. Hanna is 100-per-cent right that it is 
not only our privilege but to our own ultimate 
idvantage to help Latin America to develop her 
both natural and 
zatin Americans who, on 


ereat resources, human.” 
There must be some 
reading this, will reeall the limerick about the 
lady “who went for a ride on a tiger.” 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE TEACHER AT THE FRONT LINE 
OF THE WAR 

Here and there throughout the land, teachers 
can be heard protesting that their work seems 
very remote from the front line of the war. An 
idea cannot compare with a bomb for definite- 
ness. All of a sudden, a pair of overalls, a din- 
ner pail, and a blow torch seem much more glam- 
orous than a pair of spectacles, a textbook, and 
a red pencil. 

If you are one of the teachers who wish they 
were in Guadaleanal or in Bizerte, who want to 
be carrying stretchers or ferrying bombers over- 
seas, know that you too can do defense work on 
the very frontier of the war—a front for which 
your training and your experience fit you ad- 
mirably to take a competent part in defending 
the American way of life. At the same time 
you can carry on with the education of Amer- 
ican children and youth, the security of whose 
future is your particular responsibility. 
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When the war ends, educators are going to 
stand at the forefront in the organization of the 
They should be pre 
The basis 
collaboration is a full 
That goal 
When the 
teachers of North America fully understand the 
Central South 


foundations of a new, hemispheric culture will 


new, all-American culture. 
paring now for that responsibility. 
of social and cultural 
knowledge of the people concerned. 
we can begin to work for at once. 
teachers of and America, the 
have been soundly laid. 

Teachers of English in this country are in a 
dramatically favorable position to undertake 
the unification of professional relations in this 
hemisphere. In Latin America, the well-edu 
cated person with increasing frequency ineludes 
the study of English in his program; and to 
meet this demand there is a notable body of 
teachers of English developing in each of the 
countries south of the border. (Unfortunately 
the well-educated Anglo-American has less often 
included Spanish or Portuguese in his pro 
gram.) Because of the goodly number of Latin 
American teachers already proficient in English, 
we have right at hand a medium of correspon 
dence and a group of persons interested in our 
language and eulture. It is we who have much 
to learn of the language and the nature of the 
older American culture. The pleasure of learn 
ing it first hand from a teacher native to it is 
not to be underestimated. Here is our oppor- 
tunity to share mutual learnings and to develop 
together the American way of life that we shall 
enjoy as one people after the war. 

To this end, the teachers of English in North 
America are already at work. Through the Na 
tional Council of Teachers of English, a Good 
will Membership Program has been arranged, 
whereby individual teachers of English in this 
country can extend complimentary memberships 
to individual teachers of English in the ecoun- 
tries of Central and South America, sending 
them a year’s subscription to one of the eoun- 
cil’s journals and inviting them to personal cor 
respondence that will have vital significance 
both to the participating teachers and to all the 
students in their classes. At this writing, about 
150 teachers in Latin America are already re- 
ceiving such a professional journal and are 
corresponding with the North American donors 
of the memberships. 
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The Latin Americans are enthusiastic about 
the program. A few quotations from their 
letters indicate their point of view. 


Let me assure my heartiest support for a pro- 
gram planned for the improvement and unification 
of the teacher’s work in the Americas. It comes to 
fill the long-needed relations of teachers of both 
hemispheres that up to now have been almost com- 
pletely isolated. Our purpose is, as yours, not only 
to improve the teaching of English but to achieve 
closer and deeper understandings among the peo- 
ples of our countries.—LUIS ANGEL ARAGON, Cuzco, 
Peru. 

As you will clearly see, we agree with you in the 
policy that English teachers in this hemisphere can 
do a great deal to develop sound cultural under- 
standings and do it more rapidly than many other 
agencies. Therefore we shall continue our task, 
imperviously set in the belief that by imparting a 
knowledge of English we are doing our bit for cul- 
tural development and cementing a better under- 
standing of American problems among the people 
of this continent.—Jorae FipeL DurON, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. 

I do my best [at teaching English] because I 
know that this is the best way of preparing better 
understandings among the future leaders of the dif- 
ferent American countries——LuIs PALAcIO HuR- 
TADO, Santiago, Chile. 

Your plan for closer co-operation of English 
teachers interests me very much. A common lan- 
guage would be a good basis on which to build 
friendship and serve as a direct means of com- 
munication in ease of general meetings.—RUTH 
DEWEY ANDERSON, Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


Bookie « « « 


I have already publicized the work of your Good 
will Committee in the best morning papers of Cuba 
and over the leading local radio stations. Y\ 
letter comes at a time when the reform in the teac 
ing of English is just about beginning in our cou 
try. English teachers of Cuba are waking to t! 
fact that English must be better taught. I am ¢ 
fident that we have a wide and interesting field 1 
cover right here in my country.—CLOTILDE PUJo 
Havana, Cuba. 

If you are an English teacher and want 
extend your professional experience directly t 
the front line of American edueation, make out 
a check for $1.25 to the National Couneil o| 
Teachers of English and mail it (with you 
preference for a country if you have one) | 
Dr. Rachel Salisbury, Milton College, Milton, 
Wisconsin. In return you will receive the na: 
of an outstanding teacher of English in Latin 
America, to whom the English Journal will } 
sent with your compliments and to whom you 
are to write, inviting professional correspon 
denee and arranging such exchange of student 
letters, exhibits, portfolios, ete., as your classes 
‘are to work out together. We introduce you. 
From there on, you work out your own exper! 
ment. You will be scouting on the advance lines 
of postwar Ameriea, fighting for and designing 
the kind of culture that will be ours in tli 
greater America of tomorrow. 

RACHEL SALISBURY 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE, NCTE, 
MILTON (WIs.) COLLEGE 





THE CONFUSED PSYCHOLOGIES 
OF LEARNING 
The Psychology of Learning. By T. R. Mc- 
CONNELL, and OTHERS. 41st Yearbook, Na- 
tional Soeiety for the Study of Education, 
Part Il. Bloomington, Ill.: Publie School 
Publishing Company, 1942. xiv + 502 pp. 
THis volume, prepared by one of the society’s 
committees, eonsists of two seetions, one on 
theories of learning, and one on their impliea- 
tions for edueation. Each chapter is for the 
most part a summary either of the writer’s pre- 
vious writing or of the literature of his topic. 
The review is therefore a summary of sum- 


maries. In the first section the theories from 
three schools of psychology are expounded; con 
ditioning theories, by E. R. Guthrie and by Clark 
Hull; connectionist theories, by Peter Sandiford 
and by Arthur I. Gates; and Gestalt theories, 
by Kurt Lewin and by George W. Hartmann. 
T. R. MeConnell, chairman of the committee, 
closes the section with a chapter on reconcilia 
tion of learning theories. The second section 
contains chapters on motivation, by Daniel G. 
Ryans; on the relation of emotional learning to 
learning, by John E. Anderson; on practice, by 
J. B. Stroud; on language and meaning, by 


Ernest Horn; on problem-solving, by William 
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\. Brownell; and on the eurriculum, by G. T. 
b iswell. 

[he value of this work for education may be 
‘id to depend upon the value of theories of 
learning, for the entire book is in the realm of 
heory. Even Section II, which is entitled, 
' Implications for Edueation,” is theoretical. It 
ontains nothing which can be directly trans- 
Before 
is ean be done, the teacher must carefully 


ted into action or teaching practice. 


tudy his particular learning situation and then 
ake such deductions from the principle sug- 
vested as appear to fit his situation. Such de- 
duetions should be considered to be hypotheses 
intil their practical value is verified by adequate 
experimentation. Beeause of this distance be- 
tween the results reached in the book and the 
actual practice in the classroom, the teacher need 
not look to this book for much that will be im- 
iediately helpful. Another reason for this is 
e conflict in the theories stated by the various 
vriters, who, far from making pretense to agree- 
t, had asked to 
volume beeause of their differences in point of 


been contribute to this 

ew. These differences will fill even the schol- 
arly reader with bewilderment and confusion, 
ind create a “problematie situation,” which at 
first provokes disintegrated responses and emo- 

ons but which, if the reader persists in prob- 
lem-solving, may later lead to a happy solution, 

n end not yet reached by the reviewer. 

The value of a theory of learning depends 
upon two eonsiderations: (1) the adequacy with 
vhich it explains the major problems of learn- 
ng, and 


2) the prediction, control, and im- 
provement of the learning process to which it 
leads. Among the major problems of learning 
are the formation of the connections, the dis- 
crimination of differenee and likeness, the fixa- 
tion and elimination of responses, the forgetting 
of acquired responses, the transfer of training, 
the nature of learning, the importance of prac- 
tice, the operation of motivation and goals, the 
place of emotion, the relation of problem-solv- 
ing and insight to learning, the place of meaning 
and language in learning, and the curriculum. 
We shall review what the writers say on some 
of these topies. 

The Formation of Connections. The eondi- 
tioning theories of Guthrie and of Hull and the 
connectionist theory of Thorndike leave the for- 
mation of connections to the aceidents of the 
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What is re- 


sponded to depends upon what stimuli impress 


organism in its environment. 


the organism. For Guthrie this is pure chanee, 
but for Hull and Thorndike the needs of the 
organism reduce the chance faetor to certain 
limits so that the stimuli and responses selected 
appear to have some relevaney to the conditions 
of the organism. However, there is still a eon- 
siderable seetor within which chance operates, a 
rise to the trial-and-error 


condition giving 


method. In the field theories of Hartmann and 
of Lewin, the connections, or rather the relation 
ships, are inherent in the objeet of perception, 
for all nature is patterned, they say. The learn- 
er’s task is only to observe or make a careful 
survey, and by this process discover the essential 
relationships. When that happens—it may be 
either a gradual illumination or a flash of in- 
sight—the act of learning is complete. In ease 
of motor skill, the perception of the essential 
relationships, Hartmann admits, may not pro 
duce smooth and quick action at onee, but it may 
do so if supplemented by practice. 

According to all schools the econneetion is 
formed between the organism and the environ 
ment, but field theories emphasize that it is be- 
tween the environment as a whole and the or 
ganism as a whole and so represents a relation- 
ship between two fields of forees. Against this, 
the eonditioning and connectionist theories em- 
phasize the specifie character of both stimulus 
and response. Aceording to traditional inter- 
pretations, the connection is a specifie bond be- 
tween a specific stimulus and a specifie muscle 
or glandular group. Sandiford supports this 


view for Thorndike, but Gates, who gives a 
present view of connectionist theories, denies it 
for both Thorndike and Woodworth, the two 
men selected by him as the leading representa 
tives of econnectionism. Either the stimulus or 
the response may be as big or as little as you 


like. 


Guthrie are in agreement with this view. 


The conditioning theories of Hull and of 


The treatment of the formation of connections 


is very unsatisfactory in all theories. The 
amount of space devoted to this topie indicates 
that it is hardly regarded as a problem. Just 


how the formation comes about is not clear, but 
there are some obvious factors that influence it, 
such as the intensity and the contiguity of the 
stimuli, and the needs of the organism. 


The Selection, Fixation, and Elimination of 
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Responses. According to Guthrie, there appears 
to be no selective factor. The organism merely 
responds to whatever stimuli one presents, but 
according to Hull and Thorndike, the needs of 
the organism make it more sensitive to certain 
stimuli than to others, and so give them a domi- 
In field theory, the stimulus is deter- 
the configuration inher- 


nance, 
mined by two factors: 
ent in the objeet, and the configuration or goal 
in the mind of the observer. Ordinarily a 
branch is seen as part of a tree, but if one is 
looking for a stick a branch may be seen as a 


The 


responses, according to conditioning and connee- 


stick to be broken off and used as a stick. 


tionist theories, have a certain relevancy to the 


situation, but which ones of a large possible 


number may be made is largely accidental. Ac- 
cording to Guthrie, the stimulus evokes one re- 
sponse after another until one is made that 


removes it. The response that terminates the 
stimulus is the one selected, and this connection 
holds another 


stimulus, for one terminating response is all 


until the response is made to 


that is neeessary to fix it. Doing and receney 
are thus the essential conditions of learning. 
For Hull the selecting and fixing factor is rein- 
The 


four essentials of learning are a stimulus, a 


forcement, a reduction of need or motive. 


response, a reduction of need, and a motive. A 
response which does not satisfy a need is not 
Retention is a characteristie 
In Thorndike’s 


connectionism the selective factors are, accord- 


fixed or retained. 


only of reinforeed responses. 


ing to his earlier views, exereise and effect, pro- 
vided that they are consistent with a condition 
ealled 
alone was made negligible, and the effect, or 


readiness. In his later views, exercise 
satisfaction of a need, became the essential fae- 
tor. Gates disclaims that Thorndike’s law of 
effeet is hedonistie or has anything to do with 
a state of blissful, sensuous pleasure. The econ- 
firming reaction issues from some want, drive, 
or purpose in the organism. In field theory, 
the eomplieated physiology of the law of effeet 
and of reinforcement is thrown into the diseard. 
The animal is allowed to use his intelligence. 
He simply understands that a certain response 
is appropriate and that another is inappropriate 
for the situation or eonfiguration before him. 
He therefore seleets the one and rejects the 
One perfeet 


insight not only gives maximum strength but 


other. Insight is the key word. 
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also perfect performance, although sometimes a 
little practice is needed to make up for defective 
insight. 

The elimination of wrong responses used to 
be a serious problem in learning theory when the 
law of exercise was the golden rule of learning. 
How could a wrong response, frequently made, 
Now that this “law” has 
been abandoned, the answer is easy. For Guth- 


ever be eliminated. 


rie, the wrong response does not remove the 
For 
Hull, it is not reinforced and so suffers extine 
For Thorndike it does not bring satis 
And the 
Gestalter simply sees that it is wrong and 


stimulus and so is replaced by another. 


tion. 
faction and so is replaced by another. 


drops it. 
The Problem of Forgetting. 
to be thought of as a natural consequence of the 


Forgetting used 


passage of time and so was easily understood. 
The psychologist who said that time does noth- 
ing made a lot of trouble for theories of learn- 
ing, for now some active factor must be found 
to wipe out learning. For Guthrie, forgetting 
occurs when a new response is attached to an 
For Hull, it is due 
either to the weakening of a response by failure 


old stimulus or vice versa, 


of reinforcement or to the interference caused 
by making different responses to the same or 
similar stimuli, So long as connectionists were 
thought to believe in the law of exercise they 
could explain forgetting as due to disuse or the 
separation of the neurones at the synapse, but 
now that both of these doctrines are discredited, 
they aecept “retroactive inhibition.” 

Transfer of Training. There is no difference 
between the conditioning theories of Guthrie 
and of Hull, and the connectionist theory of 
Thorndike and Woodworth in regard to the ex- 
planation of transfer. Acceptable to them is 
the famous theory of identical elements accord- 
ing to which transfer oceurs from one activity to 
another to the extent that the two have common 
But there is a dispute as to what 
elements are. Crities of the theory complain 
that it is atomistie and limits transfer to identi- 
ties in sensory-motor activities, and therefore 


elements. 


set in opposition the theory of generalization, 
which allows for transfer through the mediation 
of a eommon principle. Gates says that Thorn- 
dike is taken too literally by his erities. Al- 
though he uses the word, element, he means any- 
thing but an element by the term. An element 
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neans any common teature such as process or 
method, sensory stimulus, quality, attitude, idea, 
or principle. According to this view there is 
no opposition between the two theories, and the 
principle of generalization becomes a_ special 
case of the identical-elements theory. The prin- 
ciple of generalization is accepted in field theory. 

Nature of Learning. Now that we have dis- 
cussed the major problem of learning, we may 
be ready to define the term. For Guthrie, 
learning is the alteration of behavior that results 
from experience. It implies the detachment of 
a response from an old stimulus and its attach- 
ment to a new one. It is the association of a 
stimulus and a response, and its fundamental 
principle is that a response once made to a 
stimulus will tend to be made again when the 
stimulus recurs. <A resultant corollary is that 
we learn only what we do. This view is also 
consistent with Hull’s statement that a habit, the 
product of learning, is an observable stimulus- 
response sequence effected by a change in the 
conduetion structure, and with that of Sandi- 
ford, who says that connectionism boldly asserts 
that learning is connecting. Gates warns that 
the term, connection or bond, does not refer to 
any neurological concept and that it implies 
nothing except that there is an observed ten- 
dency for a situation to be followed by a re- 
sponse. In field theory, as explained by Lewin, 
learning has many meanings, four of which 
should be distinguished: (1) changes in ecog- 
nitive structure (knowledge); (2) changes in 
motivation (learning to like or dislike); (3) 
changes in group-belongingness or ideology (this 
is an important aspect of growing into a culture 
such as demoeracy) ; and (4) changes in volun- 
tary control of the body musculature (this is an 
important aspect of acquiring skills, such as 
speech and self-control). Associationist theory, 
which implies chaining events together, is far 
too primitive a theory to account for any of 
these. Connecting does not describe learning 
but such terms as differentiation, integration, 
and restrueturization are more nearly adequate. 

Practice and Repetition. In the conditioning 
theory of Guthrie, one repetition is sufficient to 
bring a response to its maximum strength, but 
many repetitions are necessary to establish a 
skill because the essential stimuli occur in many 
varying situations, each new situation requiring 
Hull 


at least one repetition. makes no such 
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claims about the value of a single repetition, 
and he says that practice has the advantage of 
developing a family of reactions, any one of 
which may accomplish the result, thus giving 
flexibility and generalization to a habit. In 
connectionism the law of exercise at one time 
stated the importance of practice, but neither 
Thorndike nor Woodworth ever held the view 
that practice makes perfect. Later experiments 
that 


itself does not change the strength of a response. 


convinced Thorndike practice in and of 
The connectionist view, as stated by Stroud, is 
that practice is an essential condition of learn- 
ing, but does not guarantee it. Gates asserts 
that no psychologist advocates mere repetition. 
According to field theories, practice plays a 
minor part in learning. 

Motivation and Goals, 


can arouse a response, a motive, in the condi 


Since only a stimulus 


tioning theory of Guthrie, is just another stimu 
lus, usually a persisting stimulus. Sueh mysti 
cal concepts as drive, need, and tissue need have 
no place in a scientifie system, The same is 
true of such concepts as goal and purpose, for 
how ean a future event determine present re- 
sponses? Need, motive, or drive, however, is a 
powerful eoncept in the theoretieal system of 


Hull. 


reinforcement is the essential condition of learn- 


For him, the satisfaetion of a motive or 
ing. He does not tell us exaetly what kind of a 
mechanism a motive is but it is a kind of stimu- 
reae- 


lus which persists throughout a series of 


tions leading to a goal, and becomes more 
strongly attached to each reaction the nearer it 
When the series recurs, these 
goal-leading stimuli carry it to completion. Like 
Guthrie, Hull does not admit that a goal ean be 


a stimulus to goal-leading reactions the first time 


is to the goal. 


they oeeur. In connectionism, motives and pur- 
poses are accepted as important determiners of 
Thorndike 
their role as obvious but has never given an ae 


Woodworth in 


cludes them in his stimulus-response system by 


learning and behavior. recognizes 


count of their mechanisms. 
treating them as stimuli, conscious purposes 
being symbolie stimuli in the form of images, 
words, or blueprints. In field systems, motives 
and goals are recognized as playing fundamental 
roles. 
Emotion. The only writer treating the sub- 
ject of emotion is Anderson, its omission by the 


other writers evidently being due to the faet 
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that they were writing a psychology of learning. 
Anderson says that traditionally emotion comes 
into learning only as a drive, but it also may be 
a disturber. However, he gives emotion a defi- 
nite place in the total adjustment process of the 
individual to his environment. It is an aspect 
of the conflicting and disorganized responses 
made to an emergeney situation, At this time 
emotion energizes and facilitates responses, and 
initiates learning, but does not determine it. If 
the adjustment is suecessfully made, the result 
is control, knowledge, and absence of emotion. 
If a suecessful adjustment is not made, the situ- 
ation may become the occasion for repeated out- 
breaks of emotion, a frustration with deteriorat- 
ing behavior, or the souree of habitual abnormal 
outlets in the form of hysteria, daydreams, or 
physical disability, all of which are acquired 
forms of maladjustment which may be avoided 
under proper guidance. The development of 
ability to meet emergencies is a major task of 
edueation, Anderson says, and is just as much 
a case of learning as skill is in solving puzzles. 
Although Anderson gives Cannon credit for the 
emergeney theory of emotion, it should properly 
be credited to Dewey who was the first to treat 
emotion as a phase of the adjustment process. 

Problem-Solving, Reasoning, Insight. As in- 
dicated in the foregoing paragraph, problem- 
solving is the initial stage of learning. After 
the emotions from an emergeney have cooled 
down, the individual surveys the situation, tries 
to locate the difficulty, and begins to solve the 
problem. Brownell, who devotes an entire 
chapter to the topie of problem-solving takes 
this position when he says that problem-solving 
begins with some inadequacy of adjustment and 
ends when equilibrium is re-established. He 
contrasts the educational value of problem-solv- 
ing activities with those involving memorization 
and drill, attributing superior value to the 
former beeause they emphasize relationships. 
In this, he is in agreement with field theory. 
The dispute in learning theory is not over the 
value of problem-solving and insight, but rather 
on where insight begins and how much it 
explains. 

Meaning, Language, Curriculum. In the psy- 
chology of learning, some problems of meaning 
are the meaning of meaning, at what stage of 
the learning process meaning is developed, how 





it is acquired, how it functions, and what it 
relation to language is. In regard to languac, 
we have not only its mode of acquirement, but 
also its relation to thought, and how thought 
functions as a instrument in learning. <A| 
though Horn writes a full chapter on language 
and meaning, he does not discuss any of thes: 
problems. He is interested in the problem o| 
securing uniformity and clarity of meaning, di: 
cusses the factors that make for diversity o} 
meaning, and gives some suggestions as to hoy 
the diversity may be reduced. Some of the fac 
tors that make for diversity of meaning ani 
lack of clarity are the excessive number of con 
cepts taught, the abstract and symbolie chai 
acter of language, the context, the brevity 
treatment in textbook, and differences in the stu 
dent’s background through which alone tli 
meaning can be constructed. One importan! 
remedy is a reduced curriculum, the psycholog 
ical requirements of which are stated in a full 
chapter by Buswell. From a pedagogical stand 
point, the chapters by Horn and Buswell as well 
as those by Ryans and Brownell are very i: 
portant. 


As already stated, most of the chapters in this 
book are summaries of previous writings of the 
authors. From the point of view of hitherto 
unpublished material, the most important chap 
ters are those written by Sandiford and by 
Anderson. Sandiford has made a contribution 
to the history of psychology by giving Thorn 
dike his rightful place in the associationist 
school, and Anderson has made a contribution 
by giving emotion a place in the scheme of 
learning and edueation. Because of its loose 
organization and difficulty, the book is not use 
ful as a textbook. Because it is theoretical it is 
not useful for teachers. It could have been 
considerably improved in shortening Section | 
by devoting only one chapter to each of the 
three main schools of psychology and lengthen- 
ing Section II by including chapters on rote, 
logical, motor, attitudinal, and social learning. 
But as it is, the book has good content and ex- 
cellent bibliography on each of the topics 
treated, and will be highly valued by all edu- 
‘ational psychologists. 


Homer B. REED 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Fort Hays KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
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DO VIRTUES AND VICES CHANGE? 

Ix this day of advertising by radio, bill board, 
and press, with propaganda bombardment on all 
sides, teachers and educators naturally are con- 
cerned with the How rapidly 
publie opinion and moral attitudes develop and 
Studies have 


consequences. 
change is not too well known. 
been made to show the difference in attitudes 
between youth and their elders on some of the 
important issues of the day; attitude seales show 
certain trends. 

For several years the writer has been devoting 
a period a week with the senior high-school class 
in guidanee and personality development and 
In one of these periods the pupils 
were given an opportunity to arrange in order 


adjustment. 


of gravity or seriousness 13 social offenses. 


The instructions were as follows: 


You see before you on the blackboard thirteen 
ial offenses. Please arrange them in the order 
of their seriousness by placing No. 1 before the 
offense you consider as most serious, No. 2 before 
the one you consider next in seriousness, ete. Con- 
tinue this until you have assigned each of these 
offenses a placement number. The one you con- 


sider least serious will of course be No. 13. 


The terms given were as follows: Bigamy, 


Drunkenness, Forgery, Gossiping, 
Lying, Murder, Profanity, Robbery, Sex-im- 


morality, Snobbery, Squealing, Theft. 


Cheating, 


At the same time 13 social virtues were also 
submitted for placement with the instructions 
that the most significant or worth-while virtue 
should be assigned placement number 1 and the 
others in their order until the least significant 
was assigned the number 13. The virtues were 
as follows: Charity, Helpfulness, Honesty, In- 
dustry, Loyalty, Morality, 
mindedness, Sociability, Sportsmanship, Sympa- 


Kindness, Open- 
thy, Truthfulness, Trustworthiness. 

It then occurred to the writer that it might 
be interesting to compare these placements made 
by the present senior class with those made by a 
class five years ago. It may be added that these 
placements were made by three different sections 
of the present class and they were identical in 
The same was true five 
This seems to indicate that there was 


each of the sections. 
years ago. 


uniformity of opinion in both of these classes, 


the present one and the one five years ago. 
Table I shows these placements as made by the 


present class and the class five years ago. 


TABLE I 


Positions 


Offenses Changes 
1942 1937 
DY 6. atawcnade 6 4 2 
[a 8 0 
Drunkenness ....... 10 7 3 
a aa 5 1 
| 9 12 3 
NE Goa. 6 6in's 6 066 7 9 2 
1 ee 1 1 0 
er 12 10 2 
CO ae 3 3 0 
Sex-immorality ..... 2 2 0 
WEE. Sc vécueeees 13 13 0 
le 11 11 0 
TT Baa eee Oreo Oe 5 6 1 
Positions 
Virtues Changes 
1942 1937 
0 EAR eee 10 10 0 
Helpfulness ........ 9 9 0 
( ee 1 1 0 
Pere 13 12 1 
Ey ccna ncaa 7 7 0 
eee 3 3 0 
i... re 4 6 2 
Open-mindedness S 8 0 
Sociability .....c.ce- 11 11 0 
Sportsmanship ..... 6 5 1 
Po ee 12 13 1 
ee 5 4 1 
Trustworthiness .... 2 2 i) 


Of course not too much reliability can be at 
tributed to these placements, but the position 
change on several of these must necessarily raise 
some question. The wonder is not so much that 
changes have occurred but rather that there has 
been so much uniformity in the majority of them 

54 per cent with an identical placement and 
23 per cent with a change in position of only one 
step. 

In the period of five years, however, gossiping 
has been raised three steps in seriousness and 
drunkenness has been lowered three. Bigamy 
and profanity are considered less serious and 
lying more serious by two position placements. 

Just why these changes is rather difficult to 
explain. Whether our high-power advertising 
of liquors has minimized the seriousness of 
drunkenness is problematical. 

Whatever the fact that 
drunkenness is considered less serious as a social 
Likewise 
bigamy has also lost some of its seriousness as 
Whether the increase in the 


cause, the remains 


offense than it was five years ago. 


a social offense. 
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divorcee rate has had its effect upon the attitudes 
and opinions of youth is difficult to say. 

On the other hand, gossip has been raised three 
positions in seriousness. At the present time it 
is considered than drunkenness 


itself. Lying likewise is considered more serious 


more serious 


than it was five years ago. 

Several of these changes are doubtless signifi- 
cant, but further research will be necessary to 
ascertain what factors are responsible for them. 

CLAUDE MITCHELL 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

WEST NEWTON, PA. 


Recent) | ij i; 


e 
Delinquency Pre Eleventh Annual Confer 
ence, Pp. xviii Sponsored by the Divi- 
sion for Delinquency Prevention in co-operation 
with the Big Brothers and Sisters Association of 





ventton 


9909 


Illinois; published by the Department of Publie 
Welfare, Springfield. 1942. 
Thi conference devoted its deliberations to the 
question of what the communities of the state can 
do to reduce delinquency to a minimum during the 
present national emergency 
e 
Fil for America at War—Supplement No. 1 to 


Selec 1 Educational Motion Pictures (a deserip 


tive encyclopedia). Pp. ix+97. Prepared for 


the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education 
1 published by the American Council on Edu 
cation, Washington. 1942, 
= 
Oe IIaArpDY R edito1 The Motion Picture 
and the Teacher. Pp. 15. National Council of 


hers of English, 211 West 68th St., Chicago. 
14 l5e¢. 


\ series of discussions on the use of motion pictures 
in the « room and in the community. Obviously, 
booklet of this size can answer completely the 
‘ tio What shall we do about the movies?” It 
ntended only to suggest to teachers and admin 
how the movies may be used to enliven 
e 
re: ITH, SANFORD. Where Can We Get War 
i . Results of a Manpower Survey in 
RB more, Publie Affairs Pamphlets, No, 75. 
Py Public Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1942. 10¢. 
Ma we ipply adequate, but training and place 
ment policies seriously lacking, survey shows. 
o 
LTEIMER LI (compiler). Flying and Weather 


\udio-Visual and Teaching Aids. Pp. viii 
13 Mimeographed, Published by the New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montelair. 


1942, 50¢. 


\ tentative list of periodicals, publications, charts 
and maps, films, slides and filmslides, recordings, and 
blueprints intended for the teaching of pre-flight 
aeronautics, as well as to correlate the study of 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 57, No. 1465 


aviation and weather with other studies in the 


schools’ wartime curricula. 
e 


Proceedings of the Eightieth Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Edueation Association (Vol. 80), held in 
Denver, June 28—July a Pps 558. NEA, 
Washington. 1942, 

e 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Educational 
Conference and the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secon 
dary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Vol. XV, No. 2. Pp. 114. Published by 
the university, Lexington. 1942. 50¢. 
Although the annual conference, originally planned 
for October 30-31, was not held, the officials of the 
organizations decided to publish the proceedings, 
including manuscripts for some of the addresses 
which were to have been made and reports of officers 
and committees. 

e 

ROBINSON, PEARLE THURBER, FREDERIC A. MIDDLE- 
TON, GEORGE M. RAWLINS, JR., and JOSEPH W. 
PHILLIPS. Before You Fly—Essentials of Aero- 
nautics. Pp. xvi+568+l]vi. Henry Holt and 
Company. 1943. $2.00. 

To prepare secondary-school boys and girls to under 
stand the whole of aviation—pleasure and commer- 
cial as well as military—the authors have presented, 
first, the opportunities in aviation and their require 
ments; then the story of aircraft; the basic laws of 
physics and the forces which affect flight; the con 
struction of airplanes; the operation of engines and 
propellers ; a fundamental knowledge of meteorology ; 
the use of instruments in flying; and the art of 
avigation In short, the authors aim to give an 
over-all view of the field of aviation, covering a 
year’s work in the average American high school. 

o 


Russet, JOHN DALE (compiler and _ editor). 
‘“Torminal Education in Higher Institutions,’’ 
with Special Reference to the Readjustment of 
Higher Edueation to Meet Current National 
Needs. Proceedings of the Institute for Admin 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. 
XIV. Pp. viii+198. The University of Chi 
eago 1942, $2.00. 


Press, 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Report, 1941-42, of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Pp. 179. New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation. 1942. 

Report of the president for the year ended June 30 
1942. 


Carne gle 


e 
TURNER, T. ARTHUR. Opportunity. Pp. 20. I] 
lustrated. The National Society for Crippled 
Children of the U.S. A., Ine., Elyria, Ohio. 1942. 
This booklet answers the question, “What is the Na 
tional Society for Crippled Children and what -does 
it do?” <A casual examination of its pages should 
reveal that “the society, regardless of what its cur 
rent activities may be, is in its essence the spontane 
ous expression by a free and generous people of their 


belief that when our founding fathers spoke of the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
they were not making an exception of the handi 


capped youth of our country.” 
* 

Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the General Di 
rector of The Commonwealth Fund for the year 
ending September 30, 1942. Pp. 61. Published 
by the fund, 41 East 57th St., New York. 1943. 
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